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CHARACTERISTIC COTTON STUFFS FOR DECO- 
RATIVE PURPOSES. 



By Alice Chittenden. 




THE wonderful advance made in 
stuffs for upholstery and hang- 
ings is nowhere more marked 
than in the cotton fabrics which are 
being placed upon the market this 
spring. To the uninitiated the word 
"cotton" suggests cretonnes and 
muslins, dimities and silkolines and 
goods of like ilk, but when one is 
shown tapestries and velvets with 
the sheen of silk upon their surface, 
— tapestries that might have graced 
the palaces of the good caliph Ha- 
roun al-Raschid, velvets fit for the 
drawing-room of a millionaire or the 
throne room of a king, and is told 
~ ■ that these too are cotton stuffs — sur- 

/ ^S^lfc^ I P^ se * s not amon £ tne least of one's 
J ' . emotions. 

For summer curtains and portieres 
and even for couch coverings and 
pillows, Miller's Cloth or Colonial 
Cross stripe is one of the most ad- 
mirable and inexpensive of fabrics. 
It is a material like homespun sheet- 
ing, crossed at intervals of ten inches by triple stripes 
of contrasting colors, fifty inches wide and costs sixty 
cents a yard. The colors are forest green and black, 
willow green and white, red and black, red and white, 
Delft blue and white and yellow and white. For very 
-dainty summer boudoirs, or cottage bedrooms there is 
also white and Delft blue, the ground being white 
crossed with half inch stripes of blue. All of these 
goods wash admirably and being alike on both sides 
require no lining. 

In the case of Norman Tapestry the truth of the as- 
sertion that " things are not what they seem," is made 
apparent for it "seems" to be a heavy silken brocade. 
The background is woven of two colorings showing 
the design of a dragon in relief, on one side in the 
lighter coloring and in the darker effect on the reverse 
colorings. It makes an admirable covering for furni- 
ture, especially for old-fashioned mahogany pieces and 
requiring no lining is inexpensive for portieres. Where 
draught screens are required the use of this tapestry is 
to be recommended. It comes in red with black, red 
with grey, green with green, green with grey, two 
shades of cream and blue with grey. The effect of the 




Design for Window Drapery. By W. R. Aldrich & Co., 
New York City. 



combination with grey is that of silver. As this is fifty 
inches wide and costs but one dollar and a quarter a 
yard it is quite within the reach of modest purses. 

There is a charming parlor in an up-town apartment 
house which takes its keynote from this tapestry. The 
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walls are cartridge paper in soft olive green, a filling 
carpet in a darker tone of olive green covers the floor 
and is in turn studded with many Oriental rugs. Double 
portieres of Norman Tapestry in two shades of olive 
hang at the arch leading into the library. Its pretty 
little owner declares that contrary to all decorative 
canons she first fell in love with the dragon on this 
tapestry and built the entire color scheme around her 
portieres. Heavy heirloom mahogany chairs are cov- 
ered,- one with Oxford velvet in deep, rich reds, another 
with striped corduroy in the same tones. 

The round bay window is fitted with a window seat 
cushioned with Vandyke velvet in olive greens; the 
windows are hung with ruffled Calcutta net curtains in 
a sheer point d'esprit design, while from wooden poles 
between each window and at either end hangs anarrow 
breadth in heavy, straight folds of the Norman Tapestry 
in yellows. There is a willow sofa or settle in forest 
green, cushioned with cretonne in the tulip design in 
the exact shades of reds and green shown in the carpets 
and tapestries, and a sewing chair also in willow stained 
forest green. Nor, is there the slightest clashing in 
these shades of greens, reds and yellow; on the contrary 
the whole effect is extremely rich. Monotone effects 
in furnishing are no longer striven after. 

Toledo Tapestry is a fabric that will be much used 
in country houses especially for curtains, portieres and 
chair and settle cushions. It is made in an effect of 
vertical hair stripes produced by the use of a grouped 
warp of light color with a weft or filling of darker tone, 
crossed by five grouped stripes at intervals of twelve 
inches ; these stripes in harmonizing tones of the main 
coloring. It is fifty inches wide and one dollar a yard. 

A country hall in Guilford, Connecticut, a hall built 
in the days when a " hall " meant something more than 
a dark, narrow, prison-like passageway, has been made 
charming and summery in yellow wall paper with hang- 
ings of Toledo Tapestry in green. A Bar Harbor settle 
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in forest green oak is cushioned with the same tapestry- 
in yellow with pillows of green. 

If one wished to rehabilitate quickly and cheaply 
heirloom pieces of mahogany furniture a more suitable 
fabric than this could scarcely be found. The shades- 
of yellows and greens would harmonize admirably with 
the rich tints of the mahogany while the expense would 
be a nominal one. It may not be generally known how 
especially adapted to home upholstering these old chairs, 
and sofas are since the seats lift out from the frames 
and can thus be easily and tightly covered, put back 
and the necessary muslin tacked over the bottom. 

The Vandyke velvets, a more solid quality of the 
Liberty velvets, make the richest furniture coverings- 
and hangings. The designs, which are mostly floral,, 
are impressed, giving the idea of relief. Other pat- 
terns are in the Italian, French and Japanese style and 
the colorings, deep reds, greens and yellows are calcu- 
lated to produce the richest effects. The width is 
twenty-seven inches and the price two dollars a yard. 

Oxford velvets will entirely supersede the velours 
which have so long been popular where quiet effects in 
upholstery and hangings .have been desired. It is a 
material in substance like velveteen, but as heavy as- 
corduroy, the surface smooth to the touch but with & 
heavy pile showing an effect of mingled colorings sim- 
ilar in character to the old Venetian velvets where dif- 
ferent colorings were woven together by hand, pro- 
ducing a waved or mottled effect. 

The colorings are forest green and black, deep red 
and black, willow green and grey and Delft blue and 
white. 

Given a dining-room in the latter colors with a dado- 
of blue linen paper in two shades of blue ; the side walls 
hung with a blue and white Colonial paper, and hang- 
ings of Delft blue and white Oxford velvet, and it is 
impossible to produce a more harmonizing effect in 
blue. 

Also not new, but still not sufficiently widely known 
is Lattice Cloth. This fabric which is intended for 
hangings only is admirably suited to warm climates or 
to summer uses in colder ones. It is woven in a loose 
mesh of a tightly twisted cord and comes in the most 
admirable tones of green, reds, blues, yellows and all 
their intermediate shades. It is fifty inches wide and 
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costs seven ty-five[cents a yard. A newer article bear- 
ing the same name has a sort of plaided ground effect 
and costs one dollar and fifty cents. 

Burlaps will continue to hold its own, under many 
new names however, such as Canvas Tapestry, Cluny 
Canvas, and will continue to be decorative under what- 
ever name. It is dyed in every desirable tint and may 
be had stencilled in contrasting colors in a heraldic or 
other design. It makes a particularly appropriate 
hanging both for walls and as portieres in the home 
billiard room. 

Villa Cloth is an evolution of the old-time jeans or 
denim. It is softer in finish than the denims and comes, 
I think, in better and softer tones. It may be had in 
plain colors or printed, generally in black lines on a 
colored ground. Requiring no lining, its price of 
thirty-five cents a yard will cause it to be in great de- 
mand for seaside and summer cottages generally. 

Window muslins come under the head of cotton stuffs 
and in the case of the Penang muslins may fairly be 
called "characteristic " of the artistic taste of the times 
if of nothing else. They have colored designs woven 
in on a white or creamy ground heavier than Swiss, 
and indeed, of an altogether different fabric. The 
designs show huge irises in blue, yellow, green or old 
red ; wreaths and garlands and baskets of flowers, pop- 
pies, chrysanthemums or narcissus. They are fifty 
inches wide and cost from thirty-five to seventy-five 
cents a yard. An especially graceful design shows per- 
pendicular stripes of narcissus in white and pale green. 

These muslins make the prettiest sort of bed hang- 
ings, and spreads as well, laid over silesia of a con- 
trasting color. A design of pink chrysanthemums, for 
instance, is laid over yellow muslin in a room furnished 
in yellow or pink. The extreme width too makes them 
almost as inexpensive as silkolines. All that I have 
experimented with laundry beautifully, the colors deep- 
ening rather than fading in the process. 

But the muslin par excellence for windows, which is 
indeed a lace rather than a muslin, is the Calcutta net. 
It is fifty inches wide and costs seventy-five cents a 
yard. There is a wide lattice-like mesh that is particu- 
larly durable and suitable for country houses; there 
are point d'esprit designs and polka dots and Colonial 
designs and the plain, wide-meshed Brussels net, and 
all are so beautiful when made up that one scarcely 
knows which to choose. One may have them simply 
trimmed with a lace edging put on plain, or not trimmed 
at all, or they may be ruffled with the material, the 
ruffles edged with a delicate little Battenburg edging 
and finished where they join the curtain with a narrow 
Battenburg braid. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. J. P. 
McHugh & Co. , of this city for information and illus- 
trations used in this article. Also to W. R. Aldrich & 
Co. for design on page 117. 



*4 F^NGLISH Cut" is the way in which many^sil- 

1^ versmiths describe combinations of glass and 

electro-plate, on every line of which " Made in 

Germany," or "Made in France," is stamped in] the 

eyes of those "in the know." 





DRAPERY NOTES FOR SUMMER. 



THIS season the market is full of cotton materials- 
that form for any place an excellent upholstery.. 
There are charming cretonnes in small striped 
plans whose ornamentations are rosebuds, buttercups^- 
violets and other small blossoms; India silks of good 
conventional designs in a blending of all colors; jute- 
affairs that are in old English heraldic patterns ; charm- 
ingly thin cream Swisses, in which an Empire wreath or 
big dot in an apple-green tone forms for the scheme a, 
delightful plan. Summer hangings naturally should 
not be heavy, but form for any room a cool effect. 
Yellows particularly as well as blues are decidedly at- 
tractive for these places when a country house is ill- 
question. It is the bit of upholstery, after all, that 
works the charm for many homes. 



THIS . season there is a cotton hanging in a style 
known as Bayadere; the ground work is a- 
delicate tone of sulphur color. For a border 
there are a number of silken stripes, an inch wide, of 
rich golden browns and finished by a cord of a darker 
brown. These stripes are clustered together at the bot- 
tom of the hanging but graduated far apart as they 
reach the top. The entire drapery is prettily finished 
by a one-ball cotton fringe, in all the various tones 
shown in the stripes. For a living-room out of town- 
they are very suitable, and make an artistic appearance 
especially when poled with artistic gilt silver ends. 



AS FOR sash curtains there are endless patterns in- 
Swiss, Madras and the like. This summer, even 
for the warm days, a flimsy material against the 
window pane is sometimes acceptable, affording a pro- 
tection for those inside. As an excellent pattern there 
are dots of all sizes, the most refreshing in cool effects- 
being blues and yellows, of good round size, which 
when hung show a stylish appearance. They can be 
fastened to the lower sash by an. adjustable extension 
rod with a rubber tip and easily removed at will. For 
this purpose any light fabric will serve well, be it 
Madras, silkoline, point d" esprit or scrim. 



ALTHOUGH denim has for years been considered 
most desirable for room appointments there are 
designs which are novel and even, new either in 
patterns or general make-up. For this summer there 
are special light tones in blue clearer in character than 
formerly, and an applique work given as a side border 
in white. These ornamental affairs are in flowers, bow 
knots, running vines, and the like, and when hung are 
charming. Another style is a curtain of plain denim 
with a fall of the same. For this there is a deep fringe 
of macreme cord, some half yard long, in cream white.. 
For country wear this is most effective. It presents a 
cool effect, can be easily poled, and hangs in graceful 
folds. 



